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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



THE GIFT OF A COURBET 

1 HE Museum announces with great 
satisfaction that one of the remarkable 
and important pictures now in the Courbet 
Centenary Exhibition will remain here as 
a part of its permanent collection. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson has given the 
Museum the Portrait of Gueymard in the 
R61e of Robert le Diable. 

Riat in his book on Courbet (p. 149) 
describes the picture at length. The sitter 
was a famous tenor at the Paris Opera. 
He is shown at the moment in the first act 
when he sings, "Oui, I'or est une chimfere." 
Robert is sitting on the corner of a table 
holding aloft the dice box with which he 
is about to make the cast that is to decide 
his fortune. The gesture is theatrical 
("which is here fitting," says Riat), and he 
is looking at the audience instead of his 
opponents in the game, who lean on the 
opposite side of the table. In the back- 
ground at the right is the sinister figure 
of his evil genius Bertram. 

The picture was painted in 1856-57 and 
shown at the Salon of the latter year with 
five other magnificent paintings, two of 
which. The Quarry and the Portrait of 
Mme. Crocq, form part of our present 
exhibition. Of the three others, the Young 
Ladies on the Shores of the Seine (Les 
Demoiselles des Bords de la Seine) belongs 
to the City of Paris and is now exhibited at 
the Petit Palais; the Roe Run Down in the 
Snow (La Biche forc6e a la Neige) and the 
Shores of the Loue i^Les Bords de la Loue) 
are in private collections in Europe. 

This very strong group of pictures was 
Courbet's response to the reactionary policy 
which had been adopted at the Salon of 
that year, when the rule which allowed 
the artists to elect half the jury had been 
rescinded. This had been done with the 
idea of purifying the exhibition of the 
direful traits which painting was then 
rapidly taking on. M. Fould, a Minister 
of State, in making a speech to the young 
artists, accentuated the dangers which 
threatened. "Art is on the brink of de- 
struction," he said, "when abandoning 
the pure and lofty regions of the beauti- 
ful, and the traditional paths of the great 



masters, it follows the teachings of the new 
school of realism and aims at nothing but 
a servile imitation of what is the least 
poetic, the most vulgar in nature." 

It astounds us today to conceive how 
these pictures by the founder of the "new 
school of realism" could arouse the official 
ire. The realistic qualities of the Gueymard 
are now hardly noticeable; the subject is 
certainly altogether romantic — one that 
Delacroix might have chosen. It is only 
in the insistence on the solidity of the forms 
and in the robustness of the treatment that 
the "servile imitation" which the Realists 
practised shows itself. 

The interest which the present exhibition 
of Courbet's work has aroused has been 
such that it has been deemed advisable 
to extend the time from the six weeks 
originally announced to eight weeks. The 
exhibition therefore will remain on view 
through Sunday, June i. 

B. B. 

A LA FAYETTE PRESENTATION 
SWORD 

FROM a heap of old books I was sort- 
ing the other day, 1 picked up a tall tree- 
calf volume, with a finely tooled back 
bearing the title "Memoir of LaPayette," 
and dated 1825, the year following the 
marquis' fourth visit to America. It 
brought to mind the tradition that the 
original owner of this book, who had been 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War, had, 
like many another, stood at attention, 
cockade on his hat, and saluted the guest 
of the nation as he drove by. The same 
tradition recalled that the face of the aged 
LaFayette was pufi'y and pale and that he 
looked tired to death in spite of the fact 
that the great springs of his coach ("spec- 
ially provided by the Corporation of New 
York") lifted him gently over the deep 
ruts of the road. 

Now the discovery of this old book was a 
timely one; for I was seeking references to a 
particular presentation sword. So its pages 
were scanned eagerly. On the flyleaf was 
written in the bold hand of the old-time 
owner — "Independence of Life, boyant 
and sincere. . . . Friend of Liberty is 
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